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MAN’S SOUL GIVEN IN 
EXCHANGE FOR RACE HATE 


NE of the most powerful sermons preached by the late Bishop 
Spaulding of Peoria, Illinois, was from this passage of the 
Scriptures: ‘“‘What shall a man give in exchange for his soul?” 

In other words, what shall a man value more highly than his soul? 
The Ku Klux Klan and the Columbians organized and perpetuated 
by “Christians” of the United States loudly proclaim their answer as 
“race hate.” These “Christians” have decided that they will give up 
their soul’s salvation before they will abandon race hate. And their 
number does not seem to be decreasing. Recently the Catholics have 
been making an effort to get rid of race hate in their circles; and this 
change of policy, though facing difficulty in the former land of bond- 
age, is putting the Protestants to shame. Their foundation stone has 
been race discrimination, but they see that racial proscription. is 
destroying the church from its very foundation, and that, if the 
church is to endure, it must abandon hate for love. 


In the Protestant circles, however, the proposal to do such a thing 
is meeting bitter opposition. When it was proposed at a council 
meeting of the Methodist Church the other day that racial dis- 
crimination in that denomination be abolished, representative 
“Christians” as heirs of the former slaveholding and seceding Metho- 
dists promptly declared that the South will never abandon racial 
discrimination for equality of all races in the church. Rather than 
do such a thing these defenders of the faith based on inequality and 
injustice will again unfurl their banner of secession from their other 
brethren, as they did in 1844, and raise the banner of race discrimina- 
tion as the edict of their god of inequality which they must obey. 
Their god of injustice did not make the Negro the equal of the 
enslaver and these communicants at the shrine of that deity will take 
the vow not to permit any such effort in the land where the hooded 
orders ride. 


When one reads of these manifestations he wonders whether these 
race-hating communicants actually believe that anybody besides them- 
selves, takes them to be followers of Jesus of Nazareth. It is very 
doubtful that any appreciable number of such outlaws in Christen- 
dom believe such a thing themselves. Citizens of today daily hear 
much about eliminating from the government subversive movements 
projected to destroy this agency of the body politic; but in church 
circles we never hear of any effort to eliminate from their churches 
those agents of race hate who from time to time have put the church 
to shame. Why have we for centuries permitted agencies to work 
for the destruction of both church and state in the guise of pro- 
moting Christianity? 
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THE 


HE Wormley Family of the 
T District of Columbia deserves 

rank among the outstanding 
families of the nation according to 
any method of evaluation of their 
record which may be employed. 
This family had its beginning in the 
United States about the time that 
the colonies assumed their position 
as the United States of America 
and these people attained the status 
of Free Persons of Color who since 
that time have made themselves as- 
sets of the nation in many useful 
walks of life. The service and sacri- 
fices of members of this family have 
influenced the course of history in 
every section of this country and 
at strategic points abroad for more 
than a century. Their story, there- 
fore, is an important part of the 
past of the United States. 

The earliest known Wormley to 
impress himself on the public was 
Pere Leigh Wormley whose wife, 
Mary Wormley, was practically 
white whereas he was a dark brown 
man with straight black hair and 
was sometimes referred to as a 
Madagascan. He and his wife, so 
far as the dates can be determined, 
were born not long before or after 
the beginning of this nation in 
1789. They had lived as free people 
with a family in Virginia and 
moved to Washington in 1814. 
He came into prominence in 
Washington, D. C. as the success- 
ful proprietor of a livery stable in 
the city and thus served efficiently 
for many years the best element in 
this community. His establishment 
was on Pennsylvania Avenue be- 
tween 14th and 15th Streets, North- 
west, near Willard’s Hotel. This 
enterprising man prospered in his 
business, raised a family of five 
children who likewise found their 
way into useful channels and left 
an impression on the general pub- 
lie by emulating the sterling quali- 
ties of their father. 

One of these children, a son, 
born in 1820, was named James. 
By dint of energy, he, like his 


WORMLEY FAMILY 


By C. G@. Woopson 


father, acquired the rudiments of 
education and added considerably 
to his attainments by business con- 
tacts as a hacker for his father and 
later in his own business as the 
proprietor of the universally 
known Wormley Hotel which stood 
on the corner of Fifteenth and H 
Streets, Northwest. He married 
Anna Thompson of the City of Nor- 
folk, Virginia. This son was in many 
respects the most distinguished of 
this family. On the occasion of his 
death on October 18, 1884, the 
Washington Star said two days 
later : 

‘‘Mr. James Wormley, the well 
known hotel proprietor, died in 
Boston Saturday. The remains ar- 
rived here yesterday afternoon, 
accompanied by the members of 
the family, who were present at 
the death bed. The body was taken 
to Wormley’s Hotel, corner of 
Fifteenth and H Streets, and 
placed in a room called the ‘Sum- 
ner parlor’ on account of the fact 
that the furniture in the room was 
purchased by Mr. Wormley from 
the residence of Senator Sumner 
after the latter’s death. The esteem 
in which the deceased was held 
was manifested by the large num- 
ber of prominent persons who 
called at the hotel yesterday to ex- 
press their sympathy with the 
family. The flags on the hotels of 
the city yesterday were suspended 
at half mast in respect to the mem- 
ory of the deceased. Arrangements 
have been made for holding the 
funeral at two o’clock tomorrow 
afternoon from the hotel. 

‘“Mr. Wormley was one of the 
most remarkable colored men in the 
country and had a national reputa- 
tion as a caterer. He was born in 
this city 64 years ago and began 
business as a driver of a hack; 
subsequently he served as steward 
on various naval vessels. Return- 
ing home, he was employed as 
steward of the Metropolitan Club. 
A little before the war he secured 
a house on I street near Fifteenth 


and went into business for himself. 
Among his patrons were many of 
the most prominent public men of 
the day. He accompanied Reverdy 
Johnson to England when Mr. 
Johnson went as Minister to the 
Court of St. James, and his skill 
as a caterer is said to have largely 
contributed to Mr. Johnson’s 
diplomatic success. Mr. Wormley 
opened a hotel at the corner of 
Fifteenth and H streets, which 
bears his name, in 1871. The list 
of guests entertained there include 
many of the most eminent men of 
the day in every walk of life. The 
parlors of Wormley’s have been the 
scene of many distinguished gath- 
erings. His strict business integ- 


rity won for Mr. Wormley the con- 


ANNA WORMLEY COLE 


fidence and friendship of the 
wealthy and influential citizens of 
Washington. 

‘*The pall bearers will be as fol- 
lows: Active—John F. Cook, John 
T. Given, Isaac Landis, M. W. 
Galt, James G. Berret, Hon. B. K. 
Bruce, Henry Birch and R. H. 
Gleaves. Honorary—T. E. Roessle, 
C. W. Spofford, C. C. Willard, O. 
Y. Staples, Franklin Tinney, Theo- 
phile Felter, George S. Kraff, and 
William Henry Smith. The follow- 
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ing clergymen will officiate: Rev. 
William Waring, Berean Baptist 
Chureh; Rev. Byron Sunderland, 
Four-and-a-half Street Presbyte- 
rian Church, and Rev. Frank 
Grimke, Fifteenth Street Presby- 
terian Church.’’ 

In the editorial columns of The 
Star of October 25, 1884, the fol- 
lowing appeared : 

‘‘Mr. Wormley’s funeral was at- 
tended by two sets of pallbearers— 
one active and the other honorary. 
The first was colored and the last 
white. What folly at the grave— 
New York Graphic. 

“‘This is an absurd and mis- 
chievous misstatement,’’ The Star 
replied. ‘‘There was no color line 
observable on the occasion re- 
ferred to, the active pallbearers in- 
eluded both colored and white 
citizens of prominence, among the 
latter being the Chief Justice of 
the United States District Court, 
a mayor of the city at the begin- 
ning of the war, and leading busi- 
ness men, while the list of ‘hon- 
oraries’ was made up mostly of 


men in Mr. Wormley’s occupation 
including also one or two of his 


own color. Both the esteem in 
which Mr. Wormley was held and 
the liberal and catholic spirit pre- 
vailing in Washington was shown 
by the fact that his funeral was 
attended by an imposing concourse 
of people, largely made up of men 
prominent in public and private 
life and their wives, including 
many gentlemen now or formerly 
occupying high positions in the 
civil, military and naval services 
of both the United States and the 
late Southern Confederacy.”’ 

Tt is sometimes said that Negroes 
could not stop at the Wormley Ho- 
tel. This statement was both true 
and untrue. Neither colored nor 
white persons expecting to secure a 
room for 50 cents a day and meals 
for half that amount could stop 
there. The Wormley Hotel was 
projected to entertain statesmen, 
diplomats, and aristocrats. Negroes 
in this class found a welcome there. 
Imogene Wormley, the grand- 
daughter of the proprietor, men- 
tioned to the writer incidentally 


the entertainment of the Haitian 
minister at this hotel. Dr. Francis 
J. Grimke, referred to above, said 
in the following letter to G. Smith 
Wormley, a grandson, of the hotel 
keeper (Journal of Negro History, 
vol. xxi, pp. 57-58) that the scholar 
and diplomat E. W. Blyden was a 
guest at the hotel. 

My dear Mr. Wormley : 

I remember your grandfather, 
Mr, James Wormley, very well. 
Physically, he was a fine specimen 
of a man. He was tall, well built, 
with clean cut features, and pierc- 
ing black eyes. He was what I 
would call a handsome man. He 
was a manly man, a man who re- 
spected himself and who demanded 
respect from others. A man was a 
man with him. There was nothing 
cringing or obsequious about him 
in his contact with white people as 
so many colored people are. He was 
a race man, in the sense that he was 
thoroughly interested in the wel- 
fare of the race. He was highly 
thought of by Charles Sumner, and 
he kept in close touch with Mr. 
Sumner and _ other prominent 
friends of the race as long as he 
lived. 

As a business man, he was a con- 
spicuous success. No hotel in 
Washington stood higher than his; 
no hotel in the city was better con- 
ducted, or was patronized by a 
finer class of customers. The fame 
of Hotel Wormley has even gone 
beyond the bounds of our own 
country, so that distinguished for- 
eigners coming here sought its 
shelter. He not only proved his 
ability as a first class business man, 
but also showed his good common 
sense, in that he saved his money: 
so that when he died, he left a con- 
siderable fortune. I remember 
spending one evening with him in 
company with Dr. Edward Wilmot 
Blyden, the noted African scholar, 
at his farm, a little out of the city. 
We were both invited by him, and 
were driven out in one of his ve- 
hicles. It was a very pleasant eve- 
ning. We talked about many things, 
especially bearing on the race ques- 
tion. And among them, of the 
Commission which President Grant 
had sent to Haiti and on which 
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Mr. Douglass had a place. There 
was something about the affair that 
greatly displeased Mr. Wormley. I 
cannot now recall exactly what it 
was; but I do remember very dis- 
tinctly that he was much wrought 
up over it, and expresséd himself 
in very forceful language. 

The evening ended with a deli- 
cious oyster supper, which we all 
thoroughly enjoyed. I may men- 
tion also, before closing, that Dr. 
Blyden, at this time on his visit to 
this country and city, was stopping 
at the Wormley Hotel. I mention 
this to show that Mr. Wormley did 
not shut the door of his hotel 
against a member of his own race, 
which was greatly to his credit. 

Yours truly, 
Francis J. GRIMKE. 


Honorable mention, however, 
must be given other members of 
this family. Betsey, a daughter of 
Pere Leigh Wormley, married a 
Browne and became the mother of 
Hugh Browne, a minister and edu- 
eator who distinguished himself in 
both Africa and America. This 
daughter was the grandmother of 
Mena and Frank Downing of 
Brooklyn. Andrew, a son of Pere 
Leigh Wormley, married a colored 
woman of the District of Columbia, 
later separated from her, went 
west, and married into a branch of 
the family controlling the Wells 
Fargo Express. Pere Leigh Worm- 
ley’s son William had a beautiful 
daughter whom they nicknamed 
‘*Babe.’’ She began to receive at- 
tention from a Frenchman attached 
to his nation’s legation in Wash- 
ington. Thereupon her father ob- 
jected on the grounds that it was 
not the custom for a colored lady 
to receive attention from a white 
gentleman. He replied that he 
would never cease to call on her 
until she had absolutely refused to 
become his wife. He married her 
and settled in Paris. They had two 


1Mr. Wormley believed that in accept- 
ing the position as assistant secretary to 
the Commission to Santo Domingo, Fred- 
erick Douglass had taken a position un- 
worthy of the great orator. Wormley 
said, if he had been in Douglass’. place, 
he would have refused President Grant’s 
empty honor. (Ibid.) 
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JULIA WORMLEY McADOO 


sons. Pere Leigh Wormley’s other 
daughter, Mary Wormley, became 
a@ pioneer teacher of a private 
scheol for Negroes in the District 
of Columbia long before the Civil 
War. Her school was located in the 
Northwest on Eye Street between 
15th and 16th Streets. 

The oldest child of James 
Wormley, William H. A. Wormley, 
married three times and had chil- 
dren by two of his wives. He 
had one child named Eunice who 
married into the Dickey Family 
and the offspring from this group 
were conspicuous in Washington, 
D. C. at one time until most of 
them passed into the white race. 


WILLIAM STANTON WORMLEY 


From his second marriage came 
ten other children. The oldest of 
these, Julia -became a teacher and 
an elocutionist after completing 
her education in the local schools 
and the Bridgewater Normal 
School in Massachusetts. She went 
on a tour as an elocutionist with 
the Jubilee Singers who toured Eu- 
rope, Africa and Australia in early 
1890’s and married Eugene Mc- 
Adoo, the brother of the manager 
of the musical company. She later 
settled at her home in Washington, 
D. C., where she taught English in 
the Armstrong Manual Training 
School until her demise. She had 
two children one of whom, her son 
Leigh, survived her. He had two 
children, but only one of them is 
still living. 

William Stanton Wormley, of 
this branch of the Wormleys, was 
educated in the local Washington 
schools, took special work in 


art and taught this subject in 
the Armstrong Manual Training 
School until he died in 1918. He 
never married. Nor did his sister 
Jessie, another product of the local 


school system in which she distin- 
guished herself as an excellent 
teacher and finally attained a posi- 
tion on the faculty of the Miner 
Normal School through which she 
did much to train the teachers 
many of whom are engaged in the 
system today. Her brother Ashbur- 
ton never married. Furman, anoth- 
er brother, married and brought up 
two children named William and 
Constance. Helen, his sister, mar- 
ried, but left no children. She re- 
turned to teaching for which she 
had prepared herself early in life 
and taught in Wilmington, Dela- 
ware until she recently retired. 
Her sister Adelaide married and 
had two children, only one of whom 
survived her. He attained the rank 
of Lieutenant in the United States 
Navy. Leonard, another brother, 
married but died early, leaving a 
daughter now residing in New 
York City. Lawrence, another 
brother, now serving as the assist- 
ant superintendent of custodians 
of the Public Schools of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, is the father of 
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Dr. Stanton L. Wormley, a prod- 
uct of the Graduate School of 
Cornell University now function- 
ing as the head of the department 
of German of Howard University. 
Miriam, educated at the Miner 
Normal School and at Howard 
University later obtained the Mas- 
ter’s degree from Columbia and 
is now teaching at the Shaw Junior 
High School in Washington. She 
married Clarence Lewis and from 
this union came a son Burton who 
has grown up and married, and 
has two children. Burton served 
in the Second World War and at- 
tained the rank of major. 

A member of the branch of this 
family from the second child of 
James Wormley, James Thompson 
Wormley, was the first graduate of 
the Howard University Pharmaceu- 
tical School. He finished the course 
there in 1870, and conducted 
the first colored drug store in the 
District of Columbia. His business 
was located on the corner of Con- 
necticut Avenue and L Street, 
Northwest. He married Mary 
Ringgold. They left a number of 
children who became useful and 
honorable. Imogene, his oldest 
child, another product of the local 
system, further trained at Cornell, 
Ypsilanti, Columbia and Chicago, 
distinguished herself as a model 
teacher, and an able assistant of 
Miss E. F. G. Merritt, the director 
of elementary instruction in the 
Colored Schools and later as direc- 
tor of the kindergarten of the same 
system. These two women took over 
the graduates of the Miner Normal 
School after they had been trained 
in theory under the direction of 
Dr. Lucy E. Moten, showed them 
the practical way of applying what 
they had been taught and thus de- 
veloped the efficient corps of teach- 
ers who were mainly instrumental 
in enabling the Negroes of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to rise to their 
present high level. 

Her brother James was afflicted 
and did not live to maturity, but 
another brother, Clarence King 
Wormley, built upon his training 
in the Washington schools with a 
course in art in Boston and taught 
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this subject successfully in the same 
system until he recently retired. He 
married twice, and by his first wife 
had a son, James Wallace Worm- 
ley, who was educated at Hiram 
College in Ohio and at Howard 
University where he obtained the 
degree of Master of Arts. He is 
now an instructor in Texas College 
at Tyler, Texas. Sylvia Wormley, 
Clarence’s daughter, taught once in 
Cleveland, Ohio, and then married 
J.D. Graves for whom she has borne 
two children—Du Ane and Do- 
net Josephine Wormley, a sister 
of Imogene Wormley and Clarence 
King Wormley, was educated in 


music in Boston, at Cornell and 
Columbia. She taught musie for 
years in Washington, D. C., and 
attained the position of director 
of music of the Colored Schools 
which she creditably served. Don 
Cameron, her brother, left no off- 
spring. Nor did their sister Louise, 
the late wife of State Senator 
Harry E. Davis, of Cleveland, 
Ohio. There she became an out- 
standing worker for humanity. 
Another son of James Wormley 
and grandson of Pere Leigh Worm- 
ley, was Garrett Smith Wormley. 
His oldest son, named James A. 
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STANTON L. WORMLEY 


Wormley, became a prominent 
physician in Newark, New Jersey, 
where he rendered efficient service 
to his community for many years. 
Garrett, his brother, assisted his 
father at the hotel, and he left 
only two children. The next son in 
line was Dr. Charles Sumner 
Wormley, named for the distin- 
guished anti-slavery senator of 
Massachusetts. This son was edu- 
cated in dentistry at Howard Uni- 
versity where he served as an in- 
structor for many years. Later he 
retired from teaching and restrict- 
ed himself to his large practice, but 
he found time to serve his alma 
mater as member of its board of 
trustees. As an avocation ‘‘Sum- 
ner Wormley,’’ as he was popular- 
ly known, gave much time to the 
study of music and with his beau- ° 
tiful baritone voice he became very 
popular as a singer in Washington 
and other cities in the East. At 
times he was encouraged to try the 
stage, but he adhered to his profes- 
sion until his death in 1935. He 
never married. Clement Wormley 
grew up, married and left one 
child. His brother Hunster Worm- 
ley died early and left no offspring. 

Garrett Smith Wormley, a broth- 
er of Dr. Charles Sumner Worm- 
ley, likewise reflected credit upon 
his family. He was educated in the 
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JAMES THOMPSON WORMLEY 


Washington Public Schools, at 
Howard and Columbia. From the 
last mentioned he received the 
degree of Master of Arts. He 
taught for a few years in the ele- 
mentary schools, then became an 
instructor at the Miner Normal 
School, and finally the principal of 
the Randall Junior High School of 
the same system. He acquitted 
himself with credit at all these 
stations and at the same time 
worked faithfully in religious and 
uplift efforts wherever he saw the 
opportunity to help his fellowman. 
Like his brother, Charles Sumner 
Wormley, he was generous to a 
fault. Neither one ever turned 
away empty a good cause. G. Smith 
Wormley, as he was popularly 
known, married a daughter of Con- 
gressman H. P. Cheatham from 
North Carolina. From this union 
came three children who have lived 
up to the brilliant record of the 
Wormley family. Dr. Lowell Cheat- 
ham Wormley, their son, a product 
of Dartmouth College and the How- 
ard University Medical School, once 
practiced in New York City but ig 
now serving successfully in Phoenix, 
Arizona where he conducts the St. 
Monica Hospital. Edith, his sister 
teaches a class of Indians at this 
same place. Mavis, another sister 
is married to Dr. John Davis, pro- 
fessor of economics at Lincoln Uni- 
versity in Pennsylvania. 


IMOGENE WORMLEY IN 1902 


Edith, a daughter of Garrett 
Smith Wormley and sister of Gar- 
rett, G. Smith, Sumner, and James 
Wormley, was educated in the Pub- 
lic Schools of the District of Colum- 
bia, taught in the same system and 


IMOGENE WORMLEY 


then married Harry Minton, a 
prominent physician in Philadel- 
phia and for years, until his volun- 
tary retirement, superintendent of 
Mercy Hospital in that city. 
Edith’s sister Alice, also a teacher 


JOSEPHINE WORMLEY ON THE STEPS OF HER HOME 





DON CAMERON WORMLEY, SYLVIA WORMLEY, CLARENCE WORMLEY AND 
GERTRUDE DODSON WORMLEY 


for a number of years, married 
Dr. John Francis, a dentist in 
Washington, and they had four 
children who have given a good ac- 
count of themselves. Their son, 


H. Minton Francis, made an ex- 
cellent record at the West Point 
Military Academy where he was 
graduated and since then has ren- 
dered honorable service in the 


LOUISE WORMLEY DAVIS WITH HER DOG IN FRONT OF HER HOME IN 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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CLARENCE KING WORMLEY 


JAMES WALLACE WORMLEY 


DU ANE AND DONET GRAVES 
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DR. JAMES THOMPSON WORMLEY 


United States Army. His brother 
John is an employee of the United 
States Government, and his two 
sisters, Betty and Genevieve are 
teachers in Washington, D. C. 
Lieutenant Francis has one child, 
Marsha Ann; and so has his broth- 
er John, a daughter, Mary Joanne. 

Leon W. Wormley, another 
brother of G. Smith Wormley and 
Charles Sumner Wormley, was 
educated in the Washington schools 
and served_as a mail-carrier in 
Washingtor for some years. He 
later studied theology at Howard 


DR. CHARLES SUMNER WORMLEY 


University and became a minister 
of the Baptist faith in his native 
city. He has one daughter who is 
now married and living in New 
York City. His other brother Ros- 
coe C. Wormley studied dentistry 
at Howard University, practiced 
in Washington, but later, after 
marrying Beatrice Nalle, moved to 
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Plainfield, New Jersey where he 
has suceessfully practiced his pro- 
fession. They had six children five 
of whom have made themselves use- 
ful and honorable. One died re- 
cently. 

The oldest of these six children, 
Charles Sumner Wormley, named 
for his uncle, attended the Plain- 
field High School, became a ser- 
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ALICE WORMLEY FRANCIS 


MARSHA ANN FRANCIS LIEUT. H. MINTON FRANCIS 


THE FAMILY OF GARRETT SMITH WORMLEY AND AMELIA BRENT WORMLEY. FROM LEFT TO RIGHT, SITTING, 
GARRETT WORMLEY, ALICE WORMLEY FRANCIS, BRENT WORMLEY (MOTHER), GARRETT SMITH WORM- 
LEY (FATHER), EDITH WORMLEY MINTON, AND J STHOMPSON WORMLEY; STANDING, CHARLES SUMNER 
WORMLEY, CLEMENT WORMLEY, DR. ROSCOE C. WORMLEY, G. SMITH WORMLEY, AND THE REV. LEON WORMLEY. 
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DR. ROSCOE C. WORMLEY OF 
PLAINFIELD, N. J. 


geant in the United States Army, 
married, and is now employed by 
Wanamaker in Philadelphia. Ros- 
coe C. Wormley, Jr., attended Lin- 
eoln University, studied embalm- 
ing, married, and, after serving in 
the United States Army with the 
rank of second lieutenant, has set- 
tled down in his chosen field in 
Philadelphia. Thelma Wormley, a 
daughter, educated at the West 
Virginia State College, married At- 
torney Herbert G. Hardin of Phila- 
delphia, and. they have two chil- 
dren, Marilyn and Herbert, Jr. 
David Nalle Wormley, the second 
son of Dr. Roscoe C. Wormley, Sr., 


MARY WORMLEY 


DR. LOWELL CHEATHAM WORMLEY G. SMITH WORMLEY 


EDITH WORMLEY MAVIS WORMLEY DAVIS 


SUMNER, MARY AND ROSCOE 
WORMLEY, CHILDREN OF 
MARILYN WORMLEY HARDIN DR. ROSCOE C. WORMLEY 
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MARY JOANNE FRANCIS 


attended the local schools at his 
home in Plainfield, served in the 
late war with the rank of staff ser- 
geant, and is now prosecuting his 
studies further at Lincoln with a 
view to studying dentistry. James 
A. Wormley, another son, was grad- 
uated at the Plainfield High School 
and took up the study of art in 
which he showed great promise, but 
death overtook him October 15, 
1947. Mary B. Wormley, his sister, 
completed the course of the same 
high school, finished the work lead- 
ing to the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts at Howard in 1943, and spe- 
cialized at the University of Penn- 
sylvania toward the Master’s de- 


JOHN R. FRANCIS, JR. 
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BETTY ALICE FRANCIS 


gree which she received in 1944. 
She is now teaching French at 
Morgan College in Baltimore. 

Anna Wormley the youngest of 
the children of James Wormley, 
the son of Pere Leigh Wormley, her 
grandfather, married a man named 
Will Cole, an assistant supervisor 
of a division in the United States 
Pension Office. They had one. child 
that died in infancy. 


CLEMENTINE AND SWAN WORMLEY 
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CHILDREN’S PAGE 


Negro History Week 
- in Pictures 


From the New York area has 
come the request for pictures for 
children*to be used during the Ne- 
gro Histéfy Week celebration 
which begins February 8. A de- 
mand like this is evidence of the in- 
creasing interest in the study of 
the Negro and should be supplied 
by those with the aptitude to adapt 
matter to the capacity of children 
on the lower levels. Most persons 
who write about Negroes try to 
advance some idea or solve some 
problem ; but the minds of children 
should not be thus occupied during 
their first years in school. Then 
there is the other problem of selling 
a sufficient number of such pic- 
tures and books to pay the cost of 
production. The sale of such books 
is limited because boards of educa- 
tion and school administrators as 
a rule do not approve the use of 
books and pictures bearing on 
Negroes unless they make fun of 
the race or refer to it as an unde- 
sirable class. There are available 
now, moreover, many more suitable 
books and pictures by and about 
Negroes on the market than the 
schools are lising. Among the books 


are Negro Folk Tales, Negro Art,' 


Music and Rhyme, Word Pictures 
of the Great, African Myths, For 
Freedom, My Happy Days, Gladi- 
ola Garden, Playsongs of the Deep 
South, The Child’s Story of the 
Negro, Clever Hands of the Afri- 
can Negro, Distinguished, Negroes 
Abroad, and Negro Makers of 
History. 

To help out in this respect the 
Associated Publishers, 1538 Ninth 
Street, N. W., Washington 1, D. C. 
has just decided to make available 
at once 16 additional pictures to 
supplement the 200 or more al- 
ready available. The entire set’ of 
these 16 special pictures in the 
size of 8 x 10 inches will cost only 
$2.00. These pictures will portray 
the following: 

1. Crispus Attucks dies a Martyr 
in the Boston Massecre, March 
5, 1770. 


2. 


. Negro Soldiers 


. Pupils 


. Charles R. Drew, 


Peter Salem with Lieutenant 
Grosvenor in the battle of 
Bunker Hill in the American 
Revolution. 


. Negroes with Commodore Per- 


ry in the battle on Lake Erie 
in the War of 1812. 
Charles Sumner, the great 
abolition senator, stops on the 
street to give a poor little 
colored girl a coin. 


. Abraham Lincoln riding in 


triumph through Richmond, 
Virginia the day after Robert 
E. Lee was forced to leave. 

taking the 
Block House 6n San Juan Hill 
in Cuba in the Spanish-Ameri- 
ean War and thus delivering 
from defeat Theodore Roose- 
velt and his ‘‘Rough Riders.’’ 


. Negro Warriors receiving the 


Croix de Guerre in France in 
the First World War. 


. Negro Engineers in action, 


doing their part in the mech- 
anized armed forces of the 
Second World War. 


of the Washington 
Public Schools in exercises in 
honor of Frederick Douglass 
on the grounds of his home in 
Anacostia, D. C. 


Harriet Tubman in action on 
the Underground Railroad. 


Sojourner Truth in action on 
the Anti-slavery platform. 


. George Washington Carver at 


work in his laboratory. 


. Ernest E. Just, the marine 


biologist, at work on a prob- 
lem. 


. Carter Godwin Woodson, foun- 


der of Negro History Week, 
conducts children through a 
special exhibit at the Peale 
Museum in Baltimore. 

medical 
scientist, showing the facility 
and value of the blood bank. 


. Ralph Bunche, director of the 


Trusteeship Council of the 
United 1 and of the 
commission de Palestine 
between the Arabs and Jews. 


Book of the Month 


The World’s Greatest Hit, by Harry 
Birdoff (New York: S. F. Vanni, Pub- 
lishers, 1947) will attract attention in 
circles where Uncle Tom’s Cabin is 


writing of that historical novel from 
the memory of Americans that we 
seldom hear of it today except to note 
occasionally the remark that no one 
slave ever experienced all those hard- 
ships and tortures described in that 
book, as if to say that an historical 
novel is not definitive history. No in- 
telligent person expects it to be; but 
the inside history of slavery has ex- 
posed the persecution of numerous 
slaves whose lives could be taken as 
prototypes of such narratives. 

There must be something compel- 
ling in this story that it has recently 
inspired the writing of books about 
both the author and the narrative 
itself. Evidently the present struggle 
to remove the badges and incidents of 
slavery revives the memory of the anti- 
slavery struggle which, as time passes 
on, stands out as the most tragic era 
of our history. In proportion as we 
realize that fact we shall revise our 
estimate of the reformers who thus 
battled for freedom. 

This book, however, is not written 
in praise of any reformer. It is 
primarily an effort to show how Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin became the world’s best 
seller. To supply the demand it had to 
be translated into the languages of 
practically all European nations after 
having moved the people throughout 
the English-speaking world. Even in 
the South it stirred up the public, 
and it was proscribed, out of 
the mail, and destroyed. World’s 
Greatest Hit is concerned ppectaliy 
with how the novel was staged ugh- 
out the United States and Europe, and 
the various versions made through 
such dramatizations. The copious illus- 
trations help the author immensely to 
tell the story. 





Questions on the 
December Issue 


1. What do you consider the reason 
for the great success of the mem- 
bers of the Daniel Family? 

2. Do great parents, as a rule, have 
great children? What do you 
consider as a great parent? 

3. George Edgar Vincent said that 
when his father took him to Yale 
and carried out all the necessary 
arrangements for his entrance 
and was about to leave, he 
expected his father to give a long 
lecture on behavior; but in leav- 
ing he said only one thing and 
that was, “Always remember that 
you are the son of Bishop J. M. 
Vincent.” did 
mean by that? 


(Continued on page 95) 
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THE SOCIAL CONTRIBUTIONS OF THE 
NEGRO WOMAN SINCE 1940: 


women are the most disadvan- 

taged group in America and that 
sex disabilities in addition to all the 
liabilities of race have left them 
unprotected victims of our social 
system. But an examination of 
their activities reveals that as bar- 
riers against Negroes are lowered, 
so that they may embrace opportu- 
nities open to other citizens, what 
they contribute can be measured 
by very exacting standards. 

A review of the social contribu- 
tions of Negro women testifies to 
the high calibre of their achieve- 
ments. Both individually and as 
groups, they have reached out into 
the larger community and have af- 
fected the Negro as a race, the 
American people as a nation, and 
even the international scene. 

It is the purpose of this paper to 
highlight the contributions of Ne- 
gro women, first, in conserving and 
enriching the social heritage; sec- 
ond, in creating and influencing 


I: IS almost a truism that Negro 


MADELINE R. STRATTON 


By Jessie P. Guzman 


public opinion ; third, in champion- 
ing the rights of the Negro; and 
fourth, in working for social wel- 
fare, 


CONSERVING AND ENRICHING THE 
Soca, HerITaGgeE—THROUGH 
EDUCATION 


In any raciabor national group, 
no more important function can be 
performed tharnmhat of conserving 
and enriching the social heritage. 
In our cultural life, Negro women 
have played an important role; for 
educating the young rests largely 
upon the shoulders of women, who 
in 1943-44 in 17 States and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia made up the ma- 
jority of the 53,113 elementary 
school teachers. In addition, nu- 
merous women are also principals 
of graded schools, principals of and 
teachers in high schools and private 
academies. Women hold member- 
ship in the leading scholarship so- 
cieties, and more and more are 
earning doctorates in various fields. 
In the six year period, 1941-47, 38 
women received the Ph.D. degree 
in 18 different fields, as compared 


with 26 during the 66 year period, 
1876-1940. In addition to oceupy- 
ing posts as college professors, in- 
structors and administrators, they 
are finding wider opportunities for 
service as teachers in white colleges 
and universities. Out of approxi- 
mately 80 persons receiving such 
permanent or temporary appoint- 
ments between 1941 and 1947, 30 
were women. 

Unique individual contributions 
may be noted. Thirty-six year old 
Mrs. Madeline Robinson Morgan 
of Chicago, in 1943, worked out a 
curriculum to improve race rela- 
tions which was accepted and in- 
tegrated into the Chicago graded 
school system. In 1946, Ellen Irene 
Diggs, Ph.D. in sociology and an- 


*This address was delivered at the 
Thirty-second Annual Meeting of the 
Association for the Study of Negro Life 
and History at Oklahoma City on Octo- 
ber 26, 1947. Mrs. Guzman is the head 
of the Department of Records and Re- 
search at Tuskegee Institute. 

1Negro Year Book, 1987-88, pp. 4-5; 
Negro Year Book, 1947, pp. 16-18, 18- 
22, 75; Files, 1947, Department of Rec- 
ords and Research Tuskegee Institute, 
Alabama. 
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LUCY HARTH SMITH 


thropology from the University of 
Havana, was among nine persons 
awarded grants for research by the 
State Department’s Division of 
Exchange of Persons. Dr. Diggs’ 
grant was for the purpose of gath- 
ering data in preparation for a 
major scientific work on the Negro 
in Latin America. 

Margaret Carter, summa cum 
laude, Brown University, was re- 
eipient of one of six unrestricted 
fellowships given by the American 
University Women for graduate 
study, 1941-42; Dr. Frances Jones 
Bonner, Greensboro, N. C., was the 


MAJOR CHARITY E. ADAMS 


first winner of the Helen Putnam 
Fellowship for advanced research 
in genetics at Radcliffe College 
(1946) and is associate in reseach 
in neuropathology at Boston City 
Hospital and assistant laboratory 
instructor at Harvard University. 


Dr. Merze Tate, professor of geo- 
politics, Howard University, is re- 
ported to be the only Negro to re- 
ceive the higher research degree, 
B. Litt., from Oxford University, 
England; and Mrs. Maudelle 
Brown Bousfield, principal of 
Wendell Phillips High School, 


BEATRICE JOHNSON TRAMMELL 


Chicago, was the first Negro elected 
to the women’s national honorary 
society, Delta Kappa Gamma, 1945, 
having previously, in 1942, been 
appointed to the Advisory Com- 
mittee of the War Manpower Com- 
mission, a representative of the 6th 
region. She was the only Negro 
woman on the Committee.” 
Among other ‘‘firsts’’ are Mrs. 
Memphis T. Garrison, first woman 
to be elected president of the West 
Virginia State Teachers Associa- 


2Data drawn from files of Department 
of Records and Research, Tuskegee In- 
stitute, Alabama. 





tion, also originator of the Christ-\ the future will be immeasurably en- 


mas seal for the National Associa~ 
tion for the Advancement of 
Colored People, the only social 
service seal in the United States ;* 
Mrs. Lucy Harth Smith, principal 
of the Booker T. Washington 
School, Lexington, Kentucky and 
member of the Executive Council 
of the Association for the Study of 
Negro Life and History, was the 
first woman to head the Kentucky, 
Education Association of Negro 
Teachers (1946); Barbara John- 
son, who,-in 1946, became the first 
Negro girl to be admitted to the 
Yale Art School; Rachael Amelia 
Eubanks of the University of Cali- 
fornia, the first student to win the 
Mosenthel Fellowship for aid in 
musical composition* and Nancy 
Agnes Durant, who in 1944 as a 
15 year old high school senior at 
the Dunbar High School, Wash- 
ington, D. C., was acclaimed for 
her invention of a non-burnable 
metallic cloth and a process for sal- 
vaging the tungsten filaments used 
in the electric light. In a nation- 
wide competition, she was one of 39 
students to win a Westinghouse 
Electric Company award of $2,400 
for further scientific study.® 


Nowhere can Negro women’s 
contributions be mentioned without 
an appreciation for the work which 
Dr. Charlotte Hawkins Brown is 
performing at the school which she 
founded, Palmer Memorial Insti- 
tute, Sedalia, North Carolina, for 
girls and boys, best described as ‘‘a 
little bit of New England in North 
Carolina.’’ It has stood out among 
secondary schools during this pe- 
riod as the first and only such in- 
stitution for Negro youth, where 
the social graces and scholarship 
are equally emphasized. Not only 
is this true, but a very high per 
cent of her graduates pursue work 
on the college level. Negro life in 


8The Crisis, November, 1942, p. 352. 

4Data drawn from files of Department 
of Records and Research, Tuskegee In- 
stitute, Alabama. 

5Negro Year Book, 1947, p. 30. 

®¥bony, ‘October, 1947, p. 22-27. 


riched because of Palmer Memorial 
Institute. Dr. Brown is doing for 
young Negro“boys what has never 
been done for them formally. be- 
fore. She is teaching them too the 
niceties of life. 


THRouGH ART 


To the storehouse of art, three 
woman artists in this period have 
made notable contributions. Selma 
Burke, sculptress, who spends most 
of her time teaching, has won nu- 
merous awards’ and held her first 
one-man show in the Modern Age 
Art Gallery, New York City, June, 
1945. In 1944 she won, in com- 
petition with sculptors throughout 
the country, a commission to de- 
sign a bronze plaque of President 
Roosevelt. The completed work 
hows the late President in profile 
with the four freedoms displayed 
above his head. She also made a 
plaque of Colonel William Hay- 
ward and the 369th Regiment for 
the New York National Guard’s 
15th Regiment Armory; and a vic- 
tory figure for the Dry Dock Sav- 
ings Institution, New York City.” 


Lois Mailou Jones, instructor in 
design at Howard University, ex- 
hibits widely and is the recipient of 
numerous awards for her work. 
Her ability as a landscape painter 
is recognized by the most critical 
judges. At the annual exhibition 
of the Washington, D. C. Society 
of Fine Arts,'1941, she won the 
Robert Woods Bliss Award.® 


Beulah Woodard, sculptress, of 
Los Angeles, has the unique dis- 
tinction of using her knowledge of 
art in the field of ethnology, spe- 
cializing in African masks, of 
which she has made nineteen, the 
product of many years of painstak- 
ing research. Exhibits of her col- 
lection have been made in various 
American museums and schools, 
yringing to students a more inti- 


TOpportunity,ABpring number, 1946; 
Los Angeles ine, August 6, 1945. 
8Negro Year Book, 1947, p. 420. 
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mate knowledge of Africa than 
they would otherwise gain.® 


THROUGH War SERVICE 


Negro women were a vital cog 
in the defense of their country dur- 
ing World War II. Increasing 
their civilian employment from 
1,500,000 in 1940 to more than 2,- 
100,000 in 1944, they not only 
helped to produce the weapons of 
war, but played an important role 
in preventing a major breakdown 
of essential consumer services. 
They served well in all the various 
civilian defense activities such as 
rationing, war bond drives, as war- 
dens, in food conservation and nu- 
trition projects; and to such com- 
munity war services as the USO 
(United Service Organizations) 
and the Red Cross, they brought 
their best efforts as volunteers and 
regular staff members at home and 
abroad. 

Since July, 1942, when the first 
women’s branch of the Armed Ser- 
vices, the WAACS (Women’s Ar- 
my Auxiliary Corps) was estab- 
lished, Negroes have been included. 
By August 31, 1945, 7,000 Negro 
women had served with the WACS 
(Women’s Army Corps) including 
600 officers, top ranking of whom 
were Lieutenant Colonel Charity 
E. Adams, and Major Harriet M. 
West. 

It is significant that during the 
war the Negro woman, like the Ne- 
gro man, had to fight for a chance 
to serve her country and to 
preserve its social heritage. It 
was not until October 19, 1944, 
that Negro women were ad- 
mitted to the Coast Guard and to 
the Navy. As of August 31, 1945, 
there were in service 68 WAVES 
(Women Accepted for Volunteer 
Emergency Service) with 2 Negro 
officers, Lieutenant Harriet Pick- 
ens, top ranking member of her 
class, and Ensign Wills; and 38 
officer candidates. Negro SPARS 
(derived from the Coast Guard 


a Winter issue, 1944, p. 
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motto, ‘‘Semper Paratus,’’ mean- 
ing ‘‘ Always Ready’’) numbered 
5. 

Credit for change in Army pol- 
icy of admitting Negro nurses to 
the Army Nurse Corps without 
quota restriction, must be given to 
the Association of Negro Graduate 
Nurses under Mrs. Mabel K. Stau- 
pers and to the Negro press, there 
being on February 28, 1945, 343 
Negro women with the Army Nurse 
Corps. Restrictions against Negro 
women nurses were relaxed by the 
Navy in January, 1945 and there 
were 4 Negro nurses in this serv- 
ice. By May 31, 1945, 4,128 young 
Negro women were enrolled under 
the Cadet Nurse Corps program.’® 

No doubt, the largest single con- 
tribution of Negro women to the 
war effort was the stimulation of 
morale by thousands of women— 
mothers, wives, sisters, daughters 
and sweethearts, both military and 
civilian. 

CREATING AND INFLUENCING PUBLIC 
OPINION—THROUGH THE THEATRE 

In the world today no force is 
more powerful than that of public 
opinion. Long ago the Negro real- 
ized that he too must use this social 
ferce in his own behalf, if his 
dreams of occupying his rightful 
place among other groups are to be 


10Negro Year Book, 1947, pp. 334, 364, 
374; Release N-1596, U. S. Department 
of Labor. 


ESLANDA GOODE ROBESON 


realized. Negro women are sharing 
in this effort and, through various 
channels, are influencing people to 
think constructively on racial mat- 
ters. Further, they are breaking 
down some of the previously con- 
ceived ideas about Negroes and es- 
pecially about Negro.women. The 
stage, the screen, the radio, the 
press are all mediums through 
which Negro women by their tal- 
ents are creating and influencing 
public opinion. 

In 19438, people flocked to the 
theatres to see and hear Ethel Wa- 
ters in Cabin in the Sky and Etta 
Moten in Porgy and Bess. Crowds 


89 


have seen Hilda Simms play in 
Anna Lucasta and Muriel Smith 
and Muriel Rahn in Carmen Jones. 
Katherine Dunham, with her com- 
pany of dancers, since 1939, has 
not only drawn large audiences but 
has received recognition as an ar- 
tist, an anthropologist and as an 
authority on the dances of the West 
Indies. Such recognition brought 
her an invitation to lecture before 
the Yale University Graduate 
School, and is opening up a new 
avenue of artistic endeavor-for Ne- 
groes. Michael Carter, critic, says 
of her stage productions, ‘‘Each 
scene is an individual masterpiece 
in color and movement.”’ 

Making a similar contribution is 
Pearl Primus, dancer. Critics speak 
of her ‘‘terrific power, exuberance, 
ease and control—her bold and as- 
tonishing originality,’’ all of which 
were developed in the short period 
of three years. 

Just as influential in the field of 
popular entertainment are Hazel 
Scott, Mary Lou Williams and Dor- 
othy Donegan, jazz pianists.” 


THROUGH THE SCREEN AND THE 
Rapio 

As mediums of public opinion, 

the sereen and the radio cannot be 

surpassed. Hattie McDaniel, char- 

acter typed motion picture veteran 


1lNegro Year Book, 1947, Division 
XX, pp. 439-455. 


MRS. MABEL K. STAUPERS 
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since 1931, is the first and the only 
Negro to receive an Academy of 
Motion Picture Arts and Sciences 
award. Although she portrays ste- 
reotyped roles, nevertheless, she has 
achieved the highest acclaim for 
acting ability. 

On the other hand, there is Lena 
Horne who refuses to play stereo- 
typed roles, but has also achieved 
a high place among movie stars, up- 
holding the dignity of the race as 
well as the dignity of Negro wom- 
anhood.: First given opportunity to 
display her singing, dancing and 
acting talents in the moving pic- 
ture, ‘‘Stormy Weather,’’ Lena 
Horne is under a seven year con- 
tract with Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
Studios. Sybie Lewis, Nina Mae 
McKinney, Lillian Randolph, Ha- 
zel Scott, Ethel Waters, Louise 
Beavers, Butterfly McQueen are 
among others who have demonstrat- 
ed their abilities on the screen and 
radio,!2 


THROUGH Music 


The effects on public opinion of 
the contributions of Negro women 
in the field of music are inestima- 
ble. When Arturo Toscanini com- 
mented, ‘‘A voice like yours is 
heard only once in a hundred 
years,’’ Marian Anderson began to 
take her place among the immor- 
tals of music. From that day, Mar- 
ian Anderson’s fame has grown. 
Former Secretary of the Interior, 
Harold L. Ickes, says she is ‘‘a 
symbol of American unity.’’ 

Her memorable Lincoln Memo- 
rial concert before a crowd of 75,- 
000, the result of being refused per- 
mission to give a concert in Consti- 
tution Hall by the Daughters of 
the American Revolution in 1939, 
was immortalized in 1943 in a mu- 
ral which hangs in the Department 
of the Interior building for many 
future generations to view. 

Personal achievement was not 
enough for Miss Anderson. After 
receiving the Bok Award of $10,- 
000 in 1940, she established the 
Marian Anderson Award, open 
alike to white and Negro youth of 


12Negro Year Book, 1947, Division 
XX, pp. 439-455. 


musical talent. Camilla Williams, 
who sang the leading role in Puc- 
cini’s Madam Butterfly with the 
New York City Civie Center Opera 
Company in 1946, was twice the 
winner of this award. One of the 
leading younger sopranos, Miss 
Williams’ success and achievements 
stem. back to the assistance given 
by Miss Anderson. 

Marian Anderson is but symbol- 
ic of the contributions of other mu- 
sicians. Dorothy Maynor, Etta 
Moten, Anne Brown, Ellabelle Da- 
vis, Lillian Evanti, Carol Brice, 
Muriel Rahn, Caterina Jarboro, all 
concert artists, have appeared in 
opera or with some of the leading 
orchestras of th®*country. 

Many have traveled abroad to 
Europe, to Africa and to the Latin 
American countries, spreading 
good-will wherever they have been. 
In Oslo, Norway, Anne Brown par- 
ticipated in a benefit concert for 
Norway’s war orphans; Etta Mo- 
ten gave a number of charity con- 
certs in several African countries 
in 1947 and highlighted one of 
them by singing spirituals with a 
native African choir. In Latin 
America, Madam Evanti’s ‘‘impec- 
cable taste and artistry’’ are men- 
tioned. Everywhere they have 
been, the press speaks of their abil- 
ity, their bearing, their charm. 

Marian Anderson was the first 
Negro woman to sing in the famed 
Metropolitan Opera House (1943) ; 
Muriel Rahn, the first to sing opera 
in Carnegie Hall (1947) and Ella- 


belle Davis, the first colored Ameri-. 


can woman ever to. ‘have been 
starred by the Opera Nacional, 
when she sang the title role of Ver- 
di’s Aida in Mexico City in 1946. 

These are the brilliant stars in 
music. Many others are contribut- 
ing their share to Negro women’s 
achievements in schools, colleges, 
churches and private studios." 

THROUGH LITERATURE 

This period is notable for the 
contributions of Negro women to 
the field of literature. Shirley 
Graham, writer and musician, is 
author of the biographies, Paul 


13Negro Year Book, 1947, Division 
XIX, pp. 422-433. 
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Robeson, Citizen of the World 
(1946); and There Was Once a 
Slave, the Heroic Story of Freder- 
ick Douglass (1947), for which she 
received the Julian Messner Award 
of $6,500 as the best book combat- 
ing intolerance in America. She 
is also co-author of the volume, 
George Washington Carver (1944). 

Zora Neale Hurston has long 
been outstanding in the field of lit- 
erature. Her volume, Dust Tracks 
on a Road (1942), an autobiogra- 
phy, won the Anisfield-Wolf Award 
in Race Relations in 1943; and Era 
Bell Thompson’s story of her life, 
American Daughter (1946) was 
written under a Newberry Library 
Fellowship. 

Ann Petry of New York has 
written two notable books of fic- 
tion, The Street (1946), a story of 
social conditions in Harlem, which 
won the Houghton Mifflin Fellow- 
ship Award for 1945 and Country 
Place (1947). 

In African Journey (1945), Es- 
landa Goode Robeson, in addition 
to recording what she as q trained 
anthropologist saw as she traveled 
through Africa, being one of the 
few travel books written by Ne- 
groes, focuses attention upon the 
question of the future of colonial 
peoples. 

A pioneer in children’s litera- 
ture is Jane D. Shackleford. De- 
parting from the medium of ex- 
pression of the average book about 
Negro children, this writer in her 
My Happy Days (1944), a beauti- 
fully photographed portrayal of 
the happy home life of a little Ne- 
gro boy, places the Negro child in 
a setting which depicts him living 
and developing in a normal envir- 
onment. Valuable also is the book 
for children, Word Pictures of the 
Great (1941) by Elise Palmer Der- 
ricotte, Geneva Calcier Turner and 
Jessie Hailstalk Roy. 

Of special general value is the 
reference volume, The Negro Hand- 
book by Florence Murray, of which 
there have been three editions, 
1942, 1944 and 1946-1947. 

Two young Negro women poets 
have lent their voices to this nota- 
ble company of writers. Margaret 
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Walker of New Orleans won the 
coveted Yale University Series of 
Young Poets Prize, plus royalties 
on the sale of her book For My 
People (1942); and Gwendolyn 
Brooks of Topeka, Kansas, author 
of A Street in Bronzeville (1945), 
was winner of a Guggenheim Fel- 
lowship for 1947, having previous- 
ly won, in 1943-44, the Midwestern 
Writers Poetry Prize, followed by 
the 1944-45 Annual Writers Con- 
ference Poetry Workshop Award. 
Both of these poets write realisti- 


SHIRLEY GRAHAM 


eally of existing social conditions 
as they relate to the Negro.'* 


THROUGH THE PRESS 


That women of the press are 
playing their role, may be noted 
by three outstanding examples. In 
1947, Mrs. Alice Dunnigan, Asso- 
ciated Negro Press Washington 
correspondent, was admitted to 
three important sources of news: 


14Negro Year Book, 
XXI and XL. 


1947, Divisions 


ZORA NEALE HURSTON 


JANE DABNEY SHACKELFORD 


the Capital Press Gallery; the 
State Department and the White 
House. She is the first Negro to be 
admitted to all three and the first 
Negro woman to be admitted to 
any. 

Mrs. Venice Tipton Spraggs, 
chief of the Chicago Defender’s 
Washington Bureau, was initiated 
in August, 1947 into Theta Sigma 
Phi, national professional and hon- 
orary fraternity for women in jour- 
nalism, to become the first Negro 
member in the thirty-seven year 
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history of the organization.’® 

Miss Almena Davis, editor and 
co-founder of the Los Angeles Trib- 
une, received $500 in the initial 
annual Wendell L. Willkie Award 
for admirable feature writing in 
1946. 

Many other newspaper women 
are creditably filling positions on 
Negro as well as on white newspa- 
pers.1® 


CHAMPIONING THE RIGHTS OF THE 
NreGcro—THROUGH POLITICAL 
ACTIVITY 


In her.role of championing the 
rights of the Negro, the Negro wo- 
man has not made herself felt as a 
political force in proportion to her 
numerical strength; yet there are 
several indications that she has 
gained in political stature. Com- 
menting on an analysis of the 1942 
election in New York to the effect 
that Negre women in Harlem cast 
more votes than Negro men, Adam 
Clayton Powell, Jr., Congressman 
from New York, added that ‘‘this 
is probably the first time this has 
happened in the history of the suf- 
fragette movement.’’ 


Through its Non-Partisan Coun- 


15Atlanta Daily World, August 30, 
1947; Black Dispatch, August 23, 1947; 
Chicago Defender, August 9, 1947. 

16Negro Year Book, 1947, p. 393. 


ELISE P. DERRICOTTE 


MADAME EVANTI 


cil on Public Affairs, the Alpha 
Kappa Alpha Sorority, since 1938, 
has conducted the first full-time 
lobby for Negroes in America. 
Further, there have been gains in 
political leadership and office-hold- 
ing by Negro women. 

During the early war years, the 
leader of the Federal Council of 
Negro Advisers, known as the 
‘*Black Cabinet,’’ was Mrs. Mary 
McLeod Bethune," the only Negro 


17Negro Year Book, 1947, p. 285. 
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woman founder and president- 
emeritus of an institution of high- 
er learning that has a 4-year col- 
lege curriculum, Bethune-Cookman 
College; former NYA (National 
Youth Administration) executive; 
founder-president, the National 
Council of Negro Women; presi- 
dent, Association for the Study of 
Negro Life and History, whose in- 
fluence has been equally felt in the 
lowliest Negro cabin and in the 
White House of the nation. Mrs. 
Bethune is or has been connected 
with almost every movement for 
the advancement of the Negro. 
Though not formally in active gov- 
ernment service in 1947, Mrs. Beth- 
une, nevertheless, continues her. 
role not only as a leader of women, 
not only as a leader of the Negro, 
but as a leader among the Ameri- 
ean people. 


A recent federal appointee is 
Mrs. Thomasina W. Johnson, named 
in 1946 as Chief, Minority Groups 
Section, United States Employment 
Service, Department of Labor. 
Mrs. Johnson was especially quali- 
fied for this post, having had a val- 
uable experience as the first full- 
time Negro lobbyist. 


To the long and useful public 
service career of an outstanding 
civic leader and the first Negro 
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woman doctorate, came national 
recognition when President Tru- 
man, in 1946, named Mrs. Sadie T. 
M. Alexander, a Philadelphia law- 
yer, to serve on the President’s 
Committee on Civil Rights.1* The 
report of this Committee, if imple- 
mented, will mean a second eman- 
cipation for the Negro. 

On the State and city level, sev- 
eral Negro women are serving in 
responsible capacities, appoint- 
ments having been made in recog- 
nition of outstanding ability as well 
as for political consequence. Fol- 
lowing the appointment in New 
York City in 1939 of Jane Bolin as 
a Justice of the Court of Domestic 
Relations, the first and the only 
Negro woman to hold a judgeship 
in the United States,® other 
‘firsts’? were added to the achieve- 
ments of Negro women politically 
when Mrs, Eunice Hunton Carter 
was named Assistant District At- 
torney in 1944 and Mrs. Bertha J. 
Diggs, Republican leader, became 
Secretary of the Department of 
Labor, New York. 

On the West Coast, in 1946, 
Pauli Murray served as Assistant 
Attorney General in California,”° 
and received national recognition 
as one of the ten outstanding wom- 
en of the year. The year 1947 
brought appointments to Jean Mur- 
rell Capers as Assistant County 
Prosecutor of Cleveland, Ohio, the 
first time a colored woman had 
been so honored there, and to Edith 
Sampson of [Illinois, Assistant 
State’s Attorney.*! 

These are primarily appointive 
offices, but occasionally Negro wom- 
en figure in and sometimes emerge 
successfully as candidates in local 
elections. Mrs. Nellie Stone of Min- 
neapolis in 1945 won a place on the 


Library Board, with a total of 67,- 


314 votes. Though none have been 
seated in State legislatures during 


187 bid, p. 301; The Crisis, September, 
1942, p. 290. 

19The Crisis, December 1942, p. 386. 

20Atlanta Daily World, January-19, 
1947. 

21Afro-American, January 18, 1947. 


this period, it should be recorded 
that there was a Negro woman con- 
gressional candidate in New York 
in 1944, Mrs. Sara Pelham Speaks, 
a New York attorney. 


THROUGH THE COURTS 

In efforts to secure a democrati- 
zation of American life and to 
strengthen the fabric of civil 
rights, thereby enhancing the sta- 
tus of the Negro, the Negro woman 
has played a most conspicuous role. 
Among those who have dared to 
file suits for educational privileges 
denied them in their respective 
States are: Miss Lucille Bluford in 
Missouri in 1939,?* who paved the 
way for later petitions ; Miss Ada 
Lois Sipuel in Oklahoma in 1946 ;78 
and Miss Viola M. Johnson in Lou- 
isiana also in 1946.24 These suits 
have had profound effects on the 
development of Negro education. 
Equalization of teachers’ salaries is 
a growing reality in the South, and 
this is due, in no small measure, to 
court suits against salary discrimi- 
nation. Women have figured in 
such suits throughout the region. 
In Birmingham, Alabama, Mrs. 
Ruby Jackson Gainer,”® of the CIO 
local of Negro teachers, is waging 
the fight, having allegedly been 
dismissed from her position be- 
cause of her salary suit. 


~< 

22Miss Bluford filed suit after having 
been denied admission to the Graduate 
School of Journalism at the University 
of Missouri. The Missouri Supreme Court, 
July 8, 1941, affirmed a lower court 
decision denying Miss Bluford’s plea, 
but held, however, that the University 
must accept her ‘‘if upon proper demand 
and after a reasonable time the desired 
course is not available at Lincoln Uni- 
versity’’ (the State college for Negroes 
at Jefferson City). As a result, the first 
Negro School of Jouznalism was estab- 
lished at Lincoln in February, 1942. 

23The suit of Miss Sipuel, honor 
graduate of Langston University, was 
due to her denial of admission to the 
School of Law at the University of 
Oklahoma. The United States Supreme 
Court has been requested to review the 
decision of the State Supreme Court, 
handed down in April, 1947, to the effect 
that the University of Oklahoma has a 
right to bar Negroes from admission to 
any of its. schools. 

24Miss Viola M. Johnson, graduate. of 
Southern University, brought suit over 
denial of entrance to the Medical School 
of Louisana State University and the 
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Decision rendered by the Su- 
preme Court in 1946 in the Irene 
Morgan case, filed originally in Vir- 
ginia, gives promise of better ac- 
commodations to Negro bus passen- 
gers in the future.2® The United 
States Supreme Court held that 
‘fon interstate journeys the en- 
forcement of requirements for re- 
seating would be disturbing,’’ and 
that ‘‘seating arrangements for the 
different races in interstate motor 
travel require a single uniform rule 
to promote and protect national 
travel.’’ Thus it was through the 
instrumentality of Mrs. Morgan 
that this momentous decision was 
rendered. 


Discrimination in passenger ser- 
vice on railroads has been success- 
fully challenged in the courts also; 
in 1944, by Miss Yolanda Barnett 
of the national staff of the YWCA 
against the Texas and Pacific Rail- 
road Company and Miss Helen 
Thompson, Kansas City, Missouri, 
against the Missouri, Kansas and 
Texas Railroad in the same year; 
in 1945 by Miss Edith Johnson, 
senior student at Spelman College, 
against the Southern Railway Com- 
pany and Mrs. Nina Beltram, New 
York City, against the Seaboard 
Air Line Railway. 

Throughout the country—Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Illinois, New 
York, Massachusetts, to cite but a 
few places, the Negro woman has 


A. and. M. College at. Baton Rouge. 
Louisiana decided to follow the Mis- 
souri plan and enlarge facilities for 
Negroes. 

25Mrs. Ruby Jackson Gainer, Praco 
High School teacher, was dismissed in 
June, 1947, on the grounds of ‘‘insub- 
ordination . . . and other good and just. 
eause.’’ Mrs. Gainer then asked for a 
writ of mandamus in Cireuit Court to 
foree the Jefferson County Board of 
Education to return her to her job. This 
writ was denied on September 8, 1947 
and notice of appeal to the State Su- 
preme Court was filed in Mrs. Gainer’s 
behalf. 

26The Washington, D. C. District Court 
of Appeals on September 23, 1946 de- 
elared unconstitutional segregation of 
interstate passengers in jim-crow rail- 
road cars. The decision was based on the 
Supreme Court ruling in the Irene Mor- 
gan case. (Ralph Matthews, William J. 
Seott, William H. Jernagin, appellants 
vy. Southern Railway System, appellee.) 
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made legal protest against viola- 
tion of civil rights.27 


WorRKING FoR SociaL WELFARE 


Lending their collective strength 
through organizations, local and 
national, Negro women are a dis- 
tinctive force in promoting human 
betterment. Their interest in the 
YWCA was quickened in 1946 
when the national body adopted a 
35 point program recommending 
the inclusion of colored women in 
the main stream of Association life. 
Seven Négro women had already 
been elected members of the Na- 
tional Board; and eight, members 
of the National Professional Staff. 

Projects in health, education, rec- 
reation and social rehabilitation are 
popular ways through which or- 
ganized groups such as the Nation- 
al Association of Colored Women, 
the National Council of Negro 
Women, sororities, lodges and so- 
cial clubs in their local communi- 
ties have contributed to commu- 
nity life. 

Recent activity of the Montgom- 
ery, Alabama, local Federation of 
Colored Women’s Clubs, under 
Mrs. Zenobia Johnson, well illus- 
trates such endeavor. The long 
cherished ambition of a community 
house was realized through coop- 
eration of 16 member clubs, which 
purchased and paid for, in two 
years instead of six as planned, a 
twenty-room two story frame build- 
ing, representing an initial invest- 
ment of $10,000. The program for 
use of the club house includes a 
nursery school for children of 
working mothers, a full-time paid 
social worker, playground equip- 


27Among such suits were those of Mrs. 
Juanita Hairston against the Ute 
Theater, Colorado Springs (Afro-Ameri- 
can, April 5, 1947); Mrs. Eloise Town- 
send, against the Spurgeons Dry Goods 
Store, Lincoln, Ill., (Chicago Defender, 
February 6, 1943); Miss Carol Pretlow, 
against the Barbizon Modeling School, 
New York City, (Pittsburgh Courier, 
July 12, 1947); Miss Lillian Bagby, 
New York City, and Mr. and Mrs. Guy 
J. Johnson, Cambridge, Mass., against 
Howard Johnson Restaurant, Falmouth, 
Mass. (Afro-American, April 21, 1945). 


ment and a library.”® 

In institutional aspects of Amer- 
ican life, the Negro woman plays 
a major role. In Negro churches, 
for example, according to the 
most recent Census of Religious 
Bodies, there were 100 women to 
every 60 men.”® Not only are wom- 
en in predominance as members, but 
they carry on the greater portion 
of the work of the churches. There 
are more women’s auxiliaries ; most 
of the funds are raised by women ; 
the Sunday Schools have more 
women teachers; and the choirs 
have more women members. In 
fact, women are the very life blood 
of the Negro churches. 


By no means overshadowed by 
organizational or institutional en- 
deavor, are the rich contributions 
to social betterment by individual 
Negro women. National acclaim 
went to Mrs. Sarah Murphy, Rock- 
mart, Georgia, proclaimed the na- 
tion’s top ‘‘Good Neighbor’’ in 
1945 over the American Broadcast- 
ing Company’s Hollywood radio 
show because of her work for un- 
der-privileged children; and to 
Mrs. Emma C. Clement, Louisville, 
Kentucky, chosen ‘‘American 
Mother of the Year,’’ 1946,8° by 
the Golden Rule Foundation be- 
cause of an outstanding record of 
community service and _ distin- 
guished motherhood.*! 

Communities throughout the 
country during many years have 
benefited immeasurably from the 
leadership and services of such 
women as Miss Jane Hunter of the 
Phyllis Wheatley Association, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; of Miss Eartha M. M. 
White, pioneer social worker, pro- 
moter and head of the Clara White 
Mission, a welfare agency, Jack- 
sonville, Florida; of the late Bea- 
trice Johnson Trammell, public 


bee 


28Chicago 
1947. 

“9Negro Year Book, 1947, p. 118. 

30Chicago Defender, February 16, 


31Negro Year Book, 1947, p. 33. 


Defender, September 2 
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health nurse, Tuskegee Institute, 
Alabama, who pioneered in the 
work of malaria control in the Har- 
ris Neck community near Bruns- 
wick, Georgia, and in helping to 
establish and maintain better ma- 
ternal and child health in Macon 
County, Alabama; of Mrs. Alma J. 
Seott, Washington, D. C., founder 
and long-time director of the 
Southwest Community House.** 

Constructive community activity 
was particularly stimulated by 
Mrs. Alma J. Illery of Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, originator of the 
George Washington Carver Day 
(1946) 33 who established the Na- 
tional Achievement Clubs in 1944 
for the purpose of extending knowl- 
edge about the achievements of the 
Negro and for stimulating Negroes 
to greater achievements. 

While we speak of these contri- 
butions by Negro women, they are 
not to be taken as contributions pe- 
culiar to Negro women but simply 
as an indication that they are play- 
ing an important role in the na- 
tion’s development. They too have 
taken their place on the road of 
American progress. 

Further, while an attempt has 
been made to touch some of the 
high spots of achievement, that 
larger group of unsung women who 
are carrying their share of the 
weight of the world’s work, whose 
accomplishments as_ individuals 
will never be known, should not be 
forgotten. To these also must cred- 
it be given when the whole record 
of women’s achievements is writ- 
ten. 

Finally, such contributions, as 
are indicated, qualify for recogni- 
tion when measured by any stand- 
ard. They are indicative to a large 
degree of the development of the 
American Negro since the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation. Such ac- 
complishments only foretell what 
the future holds. 


32Data drawn from files of Department 
of Records and Research, Tuskegee In- 
stitute, Ala. 

33Negro Year Book, 1947, p. 33. 
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Suggestions for the Celebration of Negro 
History Week Beginning February 8 


HE first suggestion is to 
é make a special study of his- 

tory as it has been influenced 
by the Negro. You will then be in 
a position to emphasize in public 
exercises the contribution of the 
Negro to the making of the United 
States and other countries. His- 
tory is not the recital of traditional 
attitudes and bias. History is 
founded on facts. 

A second suggestion is to select 
for emphasis special phases of the 
history of the Negro having some 
important bearing on the present 
and of such a nature that the au- 
dience expected may be able to un- 
derstand and appreciate them. The 
whole history of a race or nation 
cannot be depicted during the ex- 
ercises of one evening. 

For example, a church desiring 
to celebrate Negro History Week 
should concentrate on the careers 
of the Negro religious leaders who 
popularized the principles of Jesus 
of Nazareth. The schools have a 
daily opportunity to dramatize the 
achievements of the race as a vital 
factor in the exploration, develop- 
ment and defense of this nation. 
They have also the special oppor- 
tunity to emphasize the contribu- 
tions of the Negro to literature and 
art as represented by novelists, 
poets, essayists, painters, sculptors, 
and musicians of both the past and 
the present. 

The celebration of Negro History 
Week, moreover, should be an occa- 
sion for distinguishing between the 
intellectual charlatan and the real 
historian, between fact and hear- 
say, between truth and rumor. The 
few Negroes who have registered 
as authorities in the historical field 
are Charles H. Wesley, Horace 
Mann Bond, L. D. Reddick, John 
Hope Franklin, Rayford W. Lo- 
gan, Lorenzo J. Greene, Luther P. 
Jackson, W. M. Brewer, Merze 


Tate, Sadie D. St. Clair, A. A. 
Taylor, Benjamin Quarles, E. M. 
Coleman, J. H. Johnston, W. E. B. 
Du Bois, W. Sherman Savage, L. 
D. Turner, Mercer Cook, V. B. 
Spratlin, and a very few others. 





When one ventures beyond these 
authorities he is usually on slip- 
pery ground and may find himself 
embarrassed by speaking and pro- 
ceeding without authority. There 
are of course numbers of persons 
well versed in many things but not 
in history as it has been influenced 
by the Negro. Adventurers in this 
field are dependent upon what oth- 
ers have said, and so many of them 
have been primarily interested in 
misrepresenting the Negro, not in 
telling the story of the struggles 
and achievements of the race. 

To be able to start right and keep 
going in that direction each com- 
munity should connect by organiza- 
tion with the main source for the 
development of this work, the As- 
sociation for the Study of Negro 
Life and History. Organize your 
community through committees for 
the celebration; appeal to your 
board of education for the adoption 
of textbooks of Negro history and 
literature; interest your library 
and school in securing a shelf of 
scientific works on the Negro; set 
aside one day of the week as a Book 
and Picture Fund Day when all 
will be called upon to assist in 
raising funds to buy books and pic- 
tures of Negroes for your schools; 
urge everyone to write the Associa- 
tion all he knows about Negro fam- 
ily history, and to send it any im- 
portant documents bearing on the 
record of the Negro; organize a 
branch of the Association in the 
largest city in your State. It re- 
quires at least ten members paying 
annually the active membership fee 
of $3.00 each, which entitles each 
member to The Journal of Negro 
History. Associate members pay 
$2.00 a year and receive THE NE- 
aro History Buuuetin. Children 
organized as clubs pay 50 cents 
each for plans and guides. 





The Impasse in Our 
Diplomacy 


(Continued from page 96) 


mind the welfare and happiness of 
the people of the entire land. Any 
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Questions on the 


December issue 
(Continued from page 85) 


4. Do children become successes or 
failures because of what they in- 
herit from their parents or be- 
cause of the influences exerted 
upon them in the various circles 
in which they move? In other 
words, is a man’s character deter- 
mined by his environment? 

5. Mention some children of distin- 
guished men who have failed to 
exemplify the desirable qualities 
of their parents. Mention also 
some children from questionable 
homes who have risen above their 
beginnings. 

6. Have you read any of the popular 
novels recently written by Ne- 
groes? If so, give their strong 
points and their weaknesses. 

7. What is literature? When is 
literature not literature? 

8. What do you consider the cause 
of the troubles of France tuday? 
What question before that nation 
is of great importance to the pro- 
motion of brotherhood? 

9. What r dation would you 

make for the improvement of 

conditions in the Union of South 

Africa? In Nigeria? In Liberia? 

In the United States? 

In what ways are the Negroes of 

the United States being mis-edu- 

cated? What remedies would you 
suggest? 

11. Draw up a program for the cele- 
bration of Negro History Week 
for your school. For your church. 
For your community. 

12. Do you believe the story of the 
Negro should be taught in the 
public schools? Do you have 
such a course in your school? 





10. 





other course will lead only to con- 
fusion and chaos to which the so- 
ealled civilized nations are now 
drifting. 

If things have come to such a 
pass that after closing a terrible 
war we cannot arrive at a peaceful 
conclusion of that struggle, there 
is nothing ahead for us but chaos. 
If Russia cannot be made to agree 
to our terms of peace and we can- 
not agree to hers, and it is not 
likely that either will yield under 
the circumstances, there is nothing 
else left for us to do but to rearm 
termany to drive Russia out of 
that country. In so doing we would 
be practically restoring Hitler and 
would be in the same position 
where we were when he overran 
Europe. Which way gentlemen? 
You have your choice, 
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THE IMPASSE IN OUR DIPLOMACY 


majority of the people of the United States 

desire to maintain our capitalistic system, 
and we feel that the only hope for continuing as we 
are now going is to oppose those forces which would 
outlaw capitalism and inaugurate a democratic con- 
trol and use of the wealth of this nation. If we be- 
lieve that our way is right we are wise in trying to 
show the public the reason for its continuation. 
Every nation should have the right to conduct its 
affairs as it pleases so long as it does not interfere 
with the affairs of some other nation. The recog 
nized principles of international law are very clear 
on this point. Recently at the close of the Second 
World War the United Nations Organization 
seems to have advanced further in contending that, 
although a nation may have the right to conduct its 
own affairs as it pleases, its internal administration 
must not be so conducted as to oppress humanity. 


O UR intentions are good in the sense that the 


This principle, if thus admitted, however, will” 


hardly justify our declaring a diplomatic war upon 
another nation because in the advancement of its 
ideologies that nation is more successful than our 
nation in advancing its principles of government. 
The people of all nations should be left free to 
choose their form of government. If our way of 
doing things does not appeal to other nations, it 
would be much better for us to straighten up atid 
make ourselves more attractive to other nations 
rather than try to compel them to follow the order 
which we find acceptable. There is no race or fae- 
tion trying to destroy anything or anybody except 
so far as is necessary to clear impediments from the 
path of progress. There is no faction or party in 
the United States trying to overthrow the govern- 
ment. That charge is merely a smoke screen for 
those whom the reformers would like to remove 
from office to make way for officials who will con- 
duct the government for all of the people rather 
than for some of the people. 

Students of history with the least ability to think 
understand perfectly this false outcry which sis 
being used to justify the outlawing of the patty of 
progress by the party of regress. If any party which 


may get control of the government will adopt the 
policy of outlawing the party opposing that party 
and deprive of citizenship the members of that 
party, the United States under such a regime will 
then be on its way to a speedy end. All the prin- 
ciples advocated by the founding fathers and in- 
corporated into the Constitution of the United>, 
States would be thereby abrogated, and we would 
immediately plunge into a state~of anarchy like 
that of several of the European nations of today. 


The policy of the Department of State followed 
during the present administration is one of the 
most unwise adopted by this country since its foun- 
dation in 1789. We have decided to go abroad and 
influence the course of political affairs of other 
nations by combating another nation urging a 
course to the contrary, and to prevent that nation’s 
ideas from triumphing we are going to tax the 
people of the United States for funds with which 
to finance the factions in those countries known to 
be favorable to our way of doing things. At the 
same time we persist in trying-to. induce the op- 
posing nation to agree with us on other important 
matters which after all are not other matters but 
the advancement of our ideologies in an indirect / 
way. 2 

How former Secretary of State Byrnes and Sec- 
retary of State Marshall can expect to succeed at 
such a task is beyond the comprehension of think- 
ing man. A boy of high school calibre would have 
more judgment than to declare a diplomatic war on | 
a nation and at the same time undertake to make 
peace with that nation on our specific terms. Sum- | 
ner, Seward, Foster, Hay, and Root would never | 
have been guilty of such folly. The whole trouble is 
due to the fact that President Truman, although 
a man of good intentions, is not an intellectual 
giant, and in facing grave problems he has to de- 
pend upon the few around him. These gentlemen 
too often see only the interests of those with whom 
they are connected or in whom they believe. A man 
in office cannot afford to concentrate on serving his 
own interests or affiliations, he should ever bear in 

(Continued on page 95) 
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